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of the services supplied, partly on the method by which their
cost is distributed among the different consumers, and partly
on the ability and the economy with which both the supply of
services and the collection of costs are organized. The essential
necessity, upon this basis, is a clear and firm conception of the
State as supplying public services and recovering public costs.
If that conception is clearly held and firmly applied, it will
follow that only public services are met at the public cost. It
will follow, again, that all who benefit by public services must
help to defray public costs, and that no class can escape that
obligation. It will follow, finally, that all who are concerned in
the supply of public services, or the recovery of public costs,
must themselves be public officials and not private 'middlemen'.
Few of these conclusions were drawn in 1660 (or, indeed, for
long afterwards) because the conception of the State on which
they depend had hardly been apprehended. Louis XIV had
indeed attained some idea of the State as incarnate in his own
will and superior to all social interests. But it was only in the
sphere of administration (and even there only partially) that
he succeeded in freeing the action of the State from the play
of Society. In the sphere of taxation he left abundant relics of
the old confusion. It would almost seem as if taxation were
more recalcitrant than other matters of State, and were destined
to remain an exception, and to retain an archaic character, in
an otherwise modernized system, In the first place, the expenses
of the king and his family continued to be confused with those
of the State, and the costs of a great and splendid Royal House-
hold were charged on the general public revenues. This was a
medieval survival, which we may trace in England as well as in
France (the creation of a separate English Civil List, to cover
the separate cost of the Royal Household, belongs to the nine-
teenth century); but the position was made worse in France
than elsewhere by the fact that the household, which included
a pensioned nobility as well as a splendid court, was a greater
factor in the general economy of the State. In the second place,
there continued to exist a confusion between the management
of State finance and the conduct of a profit-making enterprise.